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REVIEWS 127 

The Economic Utilization of History and Other Economic Studies. 
By Henry W. Farnum. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1913. Pp. viii+220. $1.25 net. 

This little volume contains, in revised form, several addresses which 
have been given by Professor Farnum in recent years. The presidential 
address given at the annual meeting of the American Economic Associa- 
tion in 191 1 occupies the first three chapters and supplies the title for the 
book. Other chapters contain the presidential addresses given before 
the American Association for Labor Legislation in 1008, 1909, and 1910; 
and before the Connecticut Conference of Charities and Correction in 
1911. One article from the Yale Review is included also. 

The central thought of the titular address is that history should be 
utilized as the laboratory of the economist, where the records of the past 
may be studied with a view to discovering the operation of economic 
forces. In the remainder of the book this thesis is illustrated, though not 
directly applied, in the brief but interesting chapters on labor legislation, 
business organization, and charity. In each of these fields, as well as in 
many others, there is need of more complete knowledge of, and sympathy 
with, social facts and forces. Mere knowledge, without sympathy, tends 
to indifference; while an excess of sympathy without adequate knowledge 
breeds sensationalism. The great problem of the constructive worker is 
to steer a middle course between indifference on the one hand and sen- 
sationalism on the other to the attainment of practical results by scientific 
methods. Professor Farnum's emphasis of this problem is timely, and 
the only regret is that he has confined himself to so brief a treatment of 
a theme at once so promising and so suggestive. 
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